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and rulers in things relating to the kingdom and under them are
dukes, counts, barons, magnates, and knights.1

In the full medieval conception the Papacy and the Empire^
Church and State, were thus universal and separate and at the
same time subordinate powers. They were subordinate to God
and His law which ruled the universe, the Eternal Law (which
is the divine wisdom) and the Natural Law which is the reflec-
tion of the Eternal Law in created and reasonable beings.2
The Natural Law binds all rational creatures, rulers and
ruled. It binds the Pope equally with the Emperor and is
equally indispensable by either. 'Lex divina et lex naturalis,
articula fidei et sacramenta novae legis' were always recognized
as beyond the limits of Imperial or Papal sovereignty.

All were thus agreed that there was a Natural Law which on the
one hand radiated from a principle transcending earthly power and
on the other hand was true and perfectly binding Law. Before the
State existed, the Lex Naturalis already prevailed as an obligatory
statute and from it flowed those rules of right to which the State
owed even the possibility of its own proper origin. The highest
power on earth was subject to the rules of Natural Law. They stood
above the Pope and above the Kaiser, above the Ruler and above
the Sovereign People, nay above the whole community of mortals.
Neither statute nor act of government, neither resolution of the
people nor custom could break the bounds that were thus set.3

The attribution of an absolute and objective validity to the
maxims of Divine and Natural Law involved a recognition of
certain inborn and indestructible rights that were proper to the
individual, or more accurately to the human person, of whom
Aquinas wrote: 'Persona, id quod perfectissimum est in tota
natura.'

A fugitive glance [says Gierke] at Medieval Doctrine suffices to
show how through it all, in sharp contrast to the theories of anti-
quity, runs the thought of the absolute and imperishable value of
the individual: a thought revealed by Christianity and grasped in

1  Bracton,f. 5 (&).

2  'Participatio legis aeternae in rational! creatura.'

3  Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, translated by Maitland, p. 75. The
foregoing passages are largely inspired by Gierke.